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O MATER ACADEMICA! 


Havine just finished a quick perusal of college ad- 
vertisements in a national magazine, I am struck 
by the extravagant claims of the majority, as well as 
by the insistently returning theme, with variations by 
the publicity writers, that “we build character.” 

I found that virtually all religious denominations 
eontrolling the schools in question laid claim to the 
secret of character building, which does not, happily, 
appear to be the monopoly of the Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians, or of any individual church 
group. One is inevitably drawn to the conclusion, 
if one reads these advertisements with the naive and 
implicit belief of fond parents, that one’s progeny 
will be transformed into veritable models of mental, 
moral, and religious perfection after only a few weeks 
exposure to almost any college, picked at random 
from the alluring list of titles. 

Here, for the benefit of the uninitiate, is a sampling 
of the varying claims: “Character building empha- 
sized.” “Emphasis on character building in a religious 
environment.” “Christian training in a Christian 
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milieu.” Apparently none of these institutional para- 


gons subscribes to the doubt expressed by one univer- 
sity president to a fond mother: “Madam, we guar- 
antee results or we return the child.” On the con- 
trary, here is a firm guarantee that the child will in- 
dubitably be changed into a gentleman as well as a 
scholar. 

The never-ending refrain of these colleges—many 
of them thought of as the best—recalls a statement 
by Dexter Keezer, formerly president of Reed College, 
wondering whether many colleges have not fallen 
back upon this kind of dictum for lack of anything 
of an educational nature to offer. One wonders, 
also, just how valid these claims are under closer 
examination. 

If I were a parent, intent upon enrolling my son in 
a college, I should first give the catalogue a thorough 
reading, much as I detest this type of nonfiction which 
may be described as a shade less interesting than a 
stockholders’ report, and much more poorly written. 

In this document I would find various rules and 
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regulations, including a whole host of intriguing and 
ambiguous statements with respect to drinking, and 
as dry a description of curricular offerings as it is 
possible for ultra-academic minds to create. On page 
twenty-two, just after the roster of administrators and 
faculty, I would find a “Statement of Aims and Pur- 
pose.” This, I would think to myself, is what I am 
looking for. Here I will find a careful description of 
the methods by which the institution cleanses the habits 
and morals of those entrusted to its care in loco 
parentis. 

I therefore bury myself avidly in the following: 

Southwater College believes that the student will derive 

the greatest profit to himself through the liberal studies 
which make yp its curriculum. The College further be- 
lieves that a liberal education constitutes the best medium 
yet conceived to enable it to develop graduates who will 
possess a genuine sense of social and spiritual responsi- 
bility. 
Here I pause to inhale the word “spiritual,” think- 
ing that the next sentence will present me with more 
than just the faint aroma of “character building” 
given off by the single word. 

As the reader has guessed, I am doomed to disap- 
pointment. I read on about the virtues and values of 
a liberal education; how it frees the mind for “un- 
trammeled thought”—whatever that is—and how one 
should not place undue emphasis on the necessity of 


earning a living. But in vain do I search for any 


description of the process by which the student is to 
become a strong character. 

Since I am, however, a rather determined parent, I 
decide to have a look at the graduation requirements, 
which have taken on the more euphonious name “gen- 
eral education” requirements ever since the publication 


of the Harvard Report. This has become in the past 
ten years a sort of academic Bible, to be read with 
something of the unquestioning faith that a Funda- 
mentalist would devote to the Good Book itself. 

The closest approach to character building within 
the graduation requirements apparently is to be found 
in a “Survey of the Social Sciences,” or possibly in 
“Biblical Literature.” The latter course, it develops, 
still remains as a graduation requirement because some 
years ago an elderly zealot gave this particular college 
a rather substantial sum of money if it would institute 
and retain indefinitely a course on the Bible. 

Again I look in vain for a requirement in, possibly, 
“Ethies” or “Principles of Morality.” 

Since I am still unwilling to admit either defeat or 
the increasingly obvious fact that the advertisement 
was an exaggeration, I decide to pay a visit to the dean 
of the institution which, fortuitously, is within easy 
striking distance. 

My conference with the dean, a person trained in 


personnel work by a school of education, evolves alon: 
these lines. : 

I say: “I have been greatly concerned that my «, 
attend an institution where he may have some hope of 
continuing the development of character to whic) 
my wife and I have attempted to give some attentio, 
albeit rather unsuccessfully. Failing to find more tha, 
passing mention in any piece of your literature excey; 
for one advertisement, I thought you might be a} 
to enlighten me.” 

The dean, with an expression on his face which j 
dicates that this sort of thing is right up his partie, 
lar alley, pushes a button in his mental Processes 
and proceeds to unburden his mind with what. | 
have no doubt, long since became a sort of hali 
memorized incantation, faintly reminiscent of, thong! 
somewhat more refined than, the spiel of the oldtin, 
barker. 

“Ah, my friend,” he says, with a suitably beatif 
expression on his countenance, “the kind of characte; 
training we give would never be apparent in the writ 
ten word [although it was only too apparent in th: 
advertisement]. It is the kind of thing which evolve: 
only on the campus of a Christian college, emphasizing 
a Christian education.” (He, too, had apparently 
read the ad.) “We impart character by means oj 
every course we offer here, and more than that, w 
pride ourselves on one of the best counseling syst; 
in the whole field of higher education.” 

Having unburdened himself of this paean of prais 
in behalf of the faculty, all of whom must have bee: 
counseling virtuosos of the highest order, he eo: 
tinued: “You see, my friend [I was far from his 
friend at this point], we believe that every process 
our campus points in the direction of character educa 
tion; we lay great emphasis on the importance of tl: 
entire structure of group dynamics.” 

There followed a brief interlude, during whieh | 
asked the dean to describe what he meant by th 
term “group dynamics.” The forthcoming result was 
a description of something which, I felt sure, had bee: 
coined, nurtured, and delivered by a school bearing 
considerable resemblance to some teachers colleg: 
After he had completed his oration on group dynamics, 
I felt considerably less reassured about the con- 
signment of my offspring to dear old Southwater 

At this point, weakening but still tenacious, I asked 
the dean whether any special emphasis on ethical 
considerations was given by any particular course. 

“Oh yes,” he replied, not without some obviousness, 
“we treat this matter exhaustively in our department 
of philosophy. I am thinking of courses such as 
“The History of Ethical Thought” and “The Ethical 
Considerations of Human Relations.” 

I was willing to pursue this matter a bit further, 
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so | asked the dean to describe the man who taught 
these courses. 

“Professor Arnold K. Clairevoire, a 
scholar,” replied the dean. 

“You mean he teaches French, also?” I asked in my 


French 


ignorance, 
“Oh no,” said the dean somewhat petulantly. “I 
mean that he was born and educated in France.” 


“How old is he and what is his field of specializa- 
tion?” I queried. 

“Oh, I should think Clairevoire is about sixty-one or 
two,” the dean answered. “He has been here at South- 
water for something over thirty years.” 

“What has he written?” I asked. 

“Written?” queried the dean. “Oh, yes—written. 

Well, he hasn’t written too much in the field of ethical 
philosophy; that is, he has sort of made a hobby of 
writing detective stories. He’s Chesterton B. Sims, 
you know.” 
' As a matter of fact, I didn’t know Chesterton B. 
Sims from centerfield, but I played along with the 
dean, who was apparently more of a connoisseur of 
mystery fiction than was I. 

“Very interesting,” I replied. “But what makes 
you think that Clairevoire can carry an ethical mes- 
sage to the student body?” 

The dean seemed at something of a loss for the 
first time during our interview. 

“Well,” he said, “Clairevoire doesn’t have too many 
students in his classes, since they are not required, but 
those who do take courses under him always speak 
of his charm and urbanity.” 

Reflecting that if I wanted my child to absorb 
charm and urbanity I had a fairly wide choice of insti- 
tutions, ranging from some of those in the East to 
those run by Arthur Murray, I pursued still other 
lines of thought with the dean, 

The upshot of the conference was that I departed 
from the campus with the ominous feeling that I 
had gotten nowhere, was perhaps hoping for too 
much in the way of character education for my son, 
and pondering whether I should not send him to a 
good school of mining and metallurgy, where, at 
least, he could be assured of learning a few of the 
more practical facts. 

And yet, this was not primarily what I wanted, 
either, 

What I did want, and what I felt I had not received 
myself in college, was, I realized, something very 
difficult to describe. It was also something which has 
very largely disappeared from the American scene, 
whether in higher education or in society itself. 

On the train going home, I reflected that colleges 
generally had strayed away—most of them rather far 
away—from the purposes of their founding fathers. 
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It occurred to me, too, as it probably has to most 
parents, that, while modern education can and does im- 
part practical knowledge with a high degree of sue- 
cess, it has mainly lost the ability of our earlier in- 
stitutions to place emphasis on the sinewy courses 
which the modern student avoids as he would avoid 
impetigo. 

One can scarcely open a newspaper or magazine 
nowadays without reading that “the hope of our so- 
ciety is in our educational institutions,” and I for 
one feel rather certain that this statement contains 
at least an atom of veracity. I do not, however, agree 
that responsible citizenship in the service-club sense 
is the goal of education; rather that the development 
of a sense of integrity in any situation, of mature 
judgment, or of incorruptibility comes closer to the 
truth. 

Nor ean I, even after my visit to the greensward and 
architectural anomalies of Southwater College, agree 
that a lukewarm combination of required courses in 
general education, visits to the personnel dean and to 
faculty counselors, dates, student government (which 
bears a horrible similarity to our modern political 
shenanigans), and athletics will provide the student 
with the essentials of spiritual and intellectual depth. 

I have a queasy feeling that our present-day insti- 
tutions of so-called higher education have succumbed 
to the ever more deafening demand on the part of so- 
ciety for more and more mediocrity, for easier and 
more popular courses, and for a reduction of basie 
standards under the guise of “greater equality of op- 
portunity.” 

Just as the high schools have forced most colleges 
and universities to forget about mathematies by offer- 
ing less and less of this once-important subject, so 
are we going in the same easy-come easy-go direction 
in a great many other fields. I venture to suggest that 
the foreign languages will be next to disappear, ex- 
cept as electives chosen by the few, and that the relig- 
ious and ethical atmosphere on the campus will become 
even more rarified than is now the ease. 

The pressure for maintaining enrollments, faced 
by virtually all but a few private institutions, has re- 
placed the desire for genuinely qualified students who 
might respond to “character building” efforts, and 
high-pressure methods which are only a slight degree 
less “dynamic” than those of the advertising firm, and 
with some of the same tricks, are being employed with 
increasing and frightening rapidity. 

Even a college president, seeking ways and means 
of stemming the tide of expediency in many areas, 
is therefore left to ponder the wisdom as well as the 
cynicism of the phrase: “A college education is one 
of the few things a person is willing to pay for and 
not get.” 
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THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: REVIVALS 
“FRONT AND CENTER” 


WituraM H. BEYER 
New York 27 


Mipway through the current theatre season on 
Broadway, significant only because of revivals, it is 
increasingly apparent that the British stars of the 
legitimate stage are what gives theatre going genuine 
zest. Such favorites, both here and in London, as 
Flora Robson in Leslie Storm’s “Black Chiffon”; 
John Gielgud and Pamela Brown in Christopher Fry’s 
“The Lady’s Not for Burning”; Rex Harrison and 
his petite wife, Lilli Palmer, in John van Druten’s 
“Bell, Book and Candle”; together with Edna Best 
and Maurice Evans, who appeared in revivals, the 
former in Shaw’s “Captain Brassbound’s Conversion,” 
and the latter in Shakespeare’s “Richard II,” all in- 
dicate the calibre of play and player we have been 
offered. These last two revivals, plus a third, the 
Kaufman-Ferber comedy of the ’20s, “The Royal 
Family,” with Ethel Griffies, comprised the mid-winter 
season of the New York City Theatre Company under 
the guidance of Maurice Evans. He, together with 


the sponsors, is still striving to establish a permanent 


Civic Repertory Company here. Miss Robson’s all- 
British supporting company in “lack Chiffon” con- 
tributed enormously to the play’s success since it was 
the most skillful ensemble playing we have had. 
“Black Chiffon,” like Eliot’s “Cocktail Party,” has 
a psychiatrist as one of its leading characters, but the 
author, Leslie Storm, has had the taste, grace, and 
dramatic astuteness to treat the man in purely human, 
professional terms and not confuse him with God, 
so that Dr. Hawkins, excellently played by Anthony 
Ireland, is dramatically sound and humanly persua- 
sive. Miss Robson’s role was that of a middle-class 
wife and mother whose only son is about to be mar- 
ried. For some reason unknown even to herself at 
the time, while out shopping the day before her son’s 
wedding, she steals a black chiffon nightgown similar, 
it is revealed later, to the one she surreptitiously dis- 
covered her son’s bride-to-be wearing. She is imme- 
diately apprehended by store detectives, arrested, and 
the investigation introduces the psychiatrist. The root 
of the trouble is disclosed as the other than maternal 
feeling the mother has developed for her son, due 
largely to a life-long animosity between father and 
son which drew her closer to the son and gradually 
separated her from her husband. Confronted with 
the fact that her act of theft reveals hidden and deeper 
emotions of horrendous implications than she as a 


wife and mother is willing to discuss openly in court, 
she makes no defense; she chooses the lesser of two 
evils, pleads guilty, is sentenced, and leaves for prison, 
while the young couple complete their marriage plans, 
The woman Flora Robson portrays is a thoroughly 
conventional, even commonplace, middle-class wife, 
and Miss Robson’s perceptive and lucid handling of 
the subtle shades of emotion and transition, when th» 
doctor reveals her secret motivations, and her subsp. 
quent handling of the scenes when later confronting 
the family were deeply moving, even frightening jn 
their implications. Never once did she stoop to the- 
atricalize her effect. On the contrary, the deeper the 
tensions became, the more restrained was her reap. 
tion, and the effect was doubly stirring, so much 9 
that one had the feeling of being an intruder in this 
secret probing of a woman’s soul. 

Mr. Storm has handled the delicate situation with 
compassion, vigor, and considerable persuasiveness, 
failing only, in our mind, in the concluding cozy 
family meeting, after the mother goes to jail, in which 
all concerned brace up with characteristic British 
fortitude and polish off the familiar stiff upper lip 
to such brilliance it leaves the impression of being 
made of ironstone china. In the general excellence 
of the company’s performances, Richard Gale, as the 
son, was especially remarkable for, being a very young 
man and so still consciously asserting his manhood, his 
mother’s theft precipitates him into infinitely varied 
emotional depths which he projected with pitiless 
clarity, making him a touching figure, indeed, yet 
proving him all the more a man. Charles Hickman’s 
direction was faultless since he welded the inner dy- 
namics of the situation and the tensions of all in- 
volved into a gripping, provocative whole, giving 
“Black Chiffon” artistic veracity and authority. 

ANTA’s fourth Play Series production was Federico 
Garcia Lorea’s “The House of Bernarda Alba.” It is 
the third play of a trilogy and is considered the most 
important play of Lorca’s brief career as a poet-dram- 
atist which was terminated abruptly when he was 
killed by the Fascists in the Civil War which brought 
Franco into power. The first play of the trilogy, 
“Blood Wedding,” was presented two seasons ago by 
New Stages, and we remember it primarily for intro- 
ducing Boris Tumarin as a gifted, original, and highly 
imaginative director. The second play, “Yerma,” has 
been used by the dancer, Valerie Bettis, for an arrest- 
ing modern dance drama. All three plays have a com- 
mon theme, that of the inferiority and frustration of 
women in the Spanish social order of the monarchial 
hierarchy, which order in Franco’s Fascist regime has 
apparently become tradition, having been set, so to 
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speak, in blood in the Civil War with hopes, no 
doubt, of raising a vintage crop of the suppressed. 
Consequently, while “The House of Bernarda Alba” 
is laid in Spain in the ’90s, giving it an exotic theatre 
quality, the psychology of a family of landed gentry 
is probably much the same today, and the play is 
challenging and vigorously alive, as the theme is uni- 
yersal and of classic dimensions. 

Prick a Latin and you probe a passion. Among the 
women of Alba are the mother, Bernarda, her five 
daughters, and a grandmother, plus the female house- 
hold servants. Their estate is apparently quite iso- 
lated, a remoteness that has long separated the family 
from society and rooted them in loneliness which is 
accentuated when Bernarda, upon the death of her 
husband, ruthlessly enforces an eight-year period of 
mourning. Consequently, the five girls are forever 
needling one another, and nerves, emotions, and 
tongues are in everlasting conflict, heightened by the 
realization of their futile and ineffectual existences. 
Only Angustias, the eldest of the five girls, has the 
possibility of release. She is the daughter of her 
mother’s first marriage and, having inherited her 
father’s wealth, has a suitor—the most eligible bache- 
lor in the ecountryside—who makes the customary 
nightly appearances beneath Angustias’ window to 
court her. The man is, however, intrigued by Adela, 
the youngest sister, whom he seduces while formally 
courting Angustias, while Martirio, the fourth daugh- 
ter, a highly emotional girl, driven to despondency 
by her loneliness, also succumbs to his charms, pre- 
cipitating a conflict among the three women which 
mounts in intensity to the point of violence. At the 
end, when Bernarda learns of Adela’s betrayal, she 
shoots after the seducer, but misses him, and shames 
her youngest into desperation and suicide. 

As Bernarda, Katina Paxinou, the celebrated Greek 
actress, played the ruthless, tyrannical mother with 
tremendous emotional drive, style, and subtlety of 
shading, characterful and compelling. Kim Stanley, 
as the youngest, gave a hauntingly beautiful perform- 
ance of the warm, lovable girl, caught in this artificial 
snarl, who courts death by snatching vicariously at 
her natural due. Helen Craig, Ruth Ford, Mary 
Welch, and Sarah Cunningham, as the other daugh- 
ters, gave power and impact to their respective char- 
acterizations, playing with simplicity and moving au- 
thority. Ruth Saville, as Poncia, a peasant servant, 
played with an immense dignity and evoked a feeling 
of almost classical portent which her sound, earthy 
philosophy, steeped in Spanish fatalism, made both 
dramatic and vibrant. To us, the only weak note in 
the east was Tamara Daykarhanova as the demented 
grandmother. As a note in the composition of Boris 
Tumarin’s vocal orchestration of the all-feminine 
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east, her voice was not in key with the tonal scheme; 
nor was her figure characterful. The deep-voiced, 
earthy peasant, Poncia, being at one extreme artisti- 
cally in terms of tone and plasticity, as well as of 
character and philosophy, suggested that the grand- 
mother, the other extreme—indicative of the madness 
ahead for these frustrated women—be represented by 
a small, wasted figure, possessing a thin, eerie voice 
which the philosophy and poetry of the role implied. 
Miss Daykarhanova, being heavy of figure and of 
voice, her mad scenes, especially that of the last act, 
were turgid, earthbound, and out of key, breaking 
into, rather than heightening, the terror and intensity. 
Otherwise, Tumarin did a superior job of directing 
and captured Lorca’s mood, lyricism, and the subtle- 
ties of character and emotional interplay with style 
and finesse. He indicated artistically, rather than 
stressed literally, the individual tragedies and kept 
them clear as so many solo instruments, yet blended 
them in poignant lyricism, dramatically and lucidly, 
in the ensemble scenes. Mr. Tumarin, together with 
Mr. Chaney and Lily Turner, was the producer, and 
Vittorio Rieti composed the rich, haunting score which 
immeasurably enhanced the shifting moods of the 
tragedy, giving us its complete poet essence. 

George Bernard Shaw’s “Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version,” the first of the three productions constituting 
the City Center mid-winter season, was given a com- 
mendable production and was pleasant to see, as Edna 
Best appeared in the stellar role of Lady Cicely, a 
part Shaw wrote in the ’90s for his adored Ellen 
Terry, somewhat in the nature of a valentine. No 
greater contrast could be provided to the Lorca trag- 
edy than Shaw’s comedy which makes its dry comment 
on English women of the same era obliquely and in 
characteristically wry, intelligent, and amusing terms 
sparked with adoration. 
since it is an uneven, technically cumbersome early 
work of Shaw’s in which he was still feeling his way 
in dramatic techniques as well as in his middle-aged 
amours. As a lover, he is obviously wearing his heart 
on his sleeve, and the sleeve apparently got into the 
typewriter. The narrative of the comedy is no more 
than the framework for a romantic operetta in which 
Pure Womanhood comes to grips with Base Males, 
and Virtue, ete. redeems them—curtain. It is set in 
picturesque Africa, deals with picaresque brigands and 
foul and colorful natives, and involves a confusion of 
identity, kidnaping, and last-act sentimental renunci- 
ation comically precipitated by the U.S. Navy. How- 
ever, Shaw, though he plods heavily through the first 
act, eventually gets into his stride when he stops be- 
laboring exposition and plot mechanics and concen- 
trates on telling the tale mockingly, tongue in cheek, 
one eye closed—the other eyebrow raised, a feat only 


The comedy is rarely revived 
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he could accomplish, Begorra—whereupon he becomes 
completely entertaining. His Lady Cicely is a lovely 


middle-aged woman of determination, charm, and con- 


siderable intelligence who caleulatingly contrives, with 


feline cunning masking as common sense, to accom- 
plish her avowedly noble ends. She demonstrates her 
belief that all men are basically good and, practicing 
what she prattles, gains her way with men who, be- 
ing eursedly culpable, believe they are gaining theirs. 
She is beguiling guileful as she chatters away, con- 
cocting her persuasive brew which she distills with 
charm and femininity; the result, a potion that is a 
heady draught for a man whose heart and head are 
out of joint, as were Captain Brassbound’s, and as, 
apparently were Shaw’s too, for Cicely is a gem of 
a characterization, which cannot be said for the play 
as a whole. 

Edna Best was a sheer delight as Lady Cicely, 
beautiful as a Renoir come to life, adorably feminine, 
ingratiating, irritating, and lovable, and so she, under- 
standably, swept before her all the obstacles that mere 
males bog down with. Happily enough, she is blest 
with the rare gift of making personal contact, even 
identification, with her audience; at least contact with 
the male members, and one seems to sense the very 
perfume she wears and longs to hear her whisper its 
name confidentially, which makes her completely dis- 
arming and ourselves helplessly bemused and _ ulti- 
mately vanquished. We do not wonder that Shaw’s 
love-weighted sleeve stuck in the typewriter doing this 
portrait of his beloved Ellen. 

The last act, in which the U. S. Navy “has landed” 
and effects a comic-opera finish, is hilariously funny, 
and Loring Smith (Captain Kearney) played it 
briskly and with relish, warmth, and dry humor, 
recognizing, no doubt, that the lady was the proto- 
type of our “dear Mom” creation. John Archer was 
splendid as the young and aggressive He-man adoles- 
cent, Captain Brassbound, who as a pirate on the high 
seas wreaks his vengeance on society for a personal 
injury, which error of action and falsity of motive 
Lady Cicely prettily deflates. He was the perfect 
brash and brusque masculine foil to the lady, naive 
and arrogantly male, and a thoroughly credible fig- 
ure. The remainder of the large cast, comprised en- 
tirely of men, was consistently excellent for which 
the imaginative and vital direction of Morton DaCosta 
is to be complimented. Ben Edwards’ striking and 
highly individual settings helped immeasurably, and 
Emeline Roche, who designed the costumes for the 
men—pirates and natives, although, giving credit 
where credit is due, special kudos must go to Uncle 
Sam for the U. S. Navy uniforms. In retrospect, 
“Captain Brassbound’s Conversion” is Lady Cicely’s 
field day, and a zestful, winning holiday is provided 
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when in such excellent hands as those who produced 
it in the New York City Theatre Company in January 

“The Royal Family,” the bright ’20s comedy of a 
popular theatrical clan by George Kaufman and Edn, 
Ferber, the second revival at the City Center, was 
with the exception of the captivating playing of Ethe| 
Griffies as Fanny, the grande dame of the family, anj 
Theodore Newton, as the unctuous millionaire wh, 
courts Julie, quite a disappointment. Miss Griffi«x 
bristled with theatrical temperament and instinctivel; 
took stellar advantage, sometimes dramatie, sometimes 
comic, as Fanny would, which gave the production 
what style and theatre glamor it had. The rest of the 
east playing the Cavendishes completely lacked the 
filip of temperament and the authority of theatrica| 
distinction and were consistently colorless and dull, 
Ruth Hussey, as Julie, had no theatre flair whatsoever 
or for a moment suggested a stage personality. She 
dressed and conducted herself like a thoroughly pe. 
destrian bridge-playing, committee-sitting suburban 
matron, minus flavor, color, or style. As for John 
Baragrey, as Tony Cavendish, he likewise lacked the- 
atrical zest, aplomb, and a flair for comedy, as did 
Peggy Ann Garner, as the youngest Cavendish. In- 
stead of temperamental family of stage artists who 
continually spark one another—sometimes to hilarious 
friction—these Cavendishes appeared merely as a 
rude, noisy, tiresome tribe who soon got tedious. This 
made of the production yesterday’s schmalz with no 
spontaneous joie de vivre and was indeed heavy going. 

It was “Richard II” that first presented Maurice 
Evans to us as a distinguished Shakespearean actor 
in 1937, and the tragedy, magnificently directed by 
Margaret Webster, was a great success, here and on 
its national tour, as was their subsequent production 
of “Hamlet,” which makes the NYC Theatre Cor- 
pany’s current revival of “Richard II” memorable, 
The original handsome settings of Ben Edwards, to- 
gether with the rich and characterful costumes of 
Emeline Roche, have been displayed again so that the 
present revival has the vitality and power of the origi- 
nal. The acting company, too, is consistently su- 
perior, and a genuine treat was assured us. Evans, 
here as heretofore, is a persuasive and polished actor 
and reflects the true artist’s humility when interpre- 
tating the Bard to whom his approach is direct and 
animated with great intensity. His character por- 
trayal is executed with great facility and ease and 
pronounced “trippingly on the tongue,” and to his 
zest Evans adds terse, modern precision, rhythm, and 
pace; he is a stylist in Shakespearean interpretation. 
In “Richard II”’—the “skipping King,” a superficial 
fellow, a man without depth, or the backbone of pro- 
fundity, a sentimentalist and a voluptuary—Evan: 
style and blithe handling of the role stand him i 
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Snood stead. Miss Webster has, as always, surrounded 
| him with actors who accent the weight and essence 
i their characters, interpreting them with penetration 
and lueidity as, for example, does Frederic Worlock, 
sroud and powerfully moving as Gaunt. 
| The Shakespeare of “Richard II” was still young 
and relishing his first taste of success, enjoying his 
sreat facility with his highly original verse and poetic 
jrama form, and reveling, even as he beguiled, in the 
»nsuous enchantment of words. In “Richard II,” 


tyans matches his style to Shakespeare; author and 
xtor complement each other; and the theatrical effect 


i; arresting indeed. Fortunately, Shakespeare out- 
crew this youthful dramatization of his sensibilities 
uid his early stylist phase. With his acute percep- 
tions, he saw widely, penetrated deeply, and felt pro- 
foundly and passionately. He cultivated content of 
universal import and so grounded a theatre culture. 
{his is our good fortune for he lives for us today as 
a consequence, as the beauty, vitality, and authority 
of “Richard II” irrefutably proclaim. 

Mr. Evans’ superior performance is matched by 
the Keen, vigorous portrayals of Kent Smith as Bol- 
ingbroke, Bruce Gordon as Mowbray, Reynolds Evans 


pas York, Louis Hector, as Northumberland, among 


the men; while a moving scene as the Duchess of 
iloucester was contributed by Cavada Humphrey. 
Betsy Blair, as the Queen, was suitably wistful, proud, 
gud unhappy. Miss Webster’s direction is again ad- 
mirable, being resourceful, vital, and imaginative, 
eeping the production within the somewhat formal 
style that was Shakespeare’s then, yet never sacrific- 
ing the warm, human element which stimulates the 
wouflicts. The tragedy moves speedily, bristles with 
Mgorous tensions, and is always colorful and theatri- 
ally exciting. We owe many thanks to her for this 
plendid revival, as we do to Mr. Evans, not only for 
his etirrmg performance, but for his rich steward- 
hip as artistic supervisor of the three productions 
that comprised the NYC Theatre Company’s winter 
asOn. 

John Houseman’s production of “King Lear” is 
loquently staged and is the most exciting and artis- 
teaily rewarding presentation of Shakespeare that 
Not since 
Wlivier's inspired performance in “Oedipus” has there 
hen a classic staged in which ever-expanding, all-en- 
ircling passions are sustained at such terrifying ten- 


fions and the poetic essence of tragedy so fully rea- 


wed. The full gamut of madness is unleashed, and 


a! the vicious and predatory elements that dehumanize 
@an writhe in conflict. 


Lear’s is the horrendous tale 
those who aspire to power gone made and who 


emerge triumphant, and to us it has pertinent con- 
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temporary implications which, while obliquely dis- 
cerned, are none the less incisive. 

The hoary debate as to the suitability of “King 
Lear” to staging—which, it seems, began with Charles 
Lamb’s dismissal of the tragedy—has once and for 
all been silenced in Houseman’s lucid and perfectly 
integrated production. 
for the most part been about the role of Lear, not the 


Obviously, the argument has 


play as an entity, and has been perpetuated by star- 
directors who failed to match the perfection of the 
characterization with an equally unified, significant 
It is true, the 
turbulence of these men and women contending for 


production of the tragedy as a whole. 


power is the reflection of Lear’s times, but Shake- 
speare’s wild fury went beyond and excoriated the 
very nature of man in this his anatomy of madness. 
In fact, here he wrote at white heat, obsessed with 
man’s obsession of evil. The arrogance, smugness, 
lack of wisdom, and rank injustice Lear displays in 
the very first scene show him clearly lacking in 
sanity, and from this scene on all are affected by, and 
reflect to some degree or other, Lear’s imbalance, let- 
ting love out and lust for power in. This act of 
Lear’s provides the focal point from which the sub- 
sequent variations on madness extend in centrifugal 
pattern. Houseman composed his staging in this 
manner as in a musical composition in which he states 
his leit motif in the opening and develops the thematic 
variations as the tragedy mounts to the final coda 
which resolves all in the devastation of death. The 
traditional contradiction in producing Lear is in this 
manner overcome, for the King and his descent into 
madness is but one dramatic tension, and the varia- 
tions on this emotional deviation from the norm pro- 
vide contrasting and heightened tensions that acceler- 
ate to the smashing climax, the last scene. 

Ralph Alswang, who created the setting and light- 
ing, is Houseman’s perfect collaborator in the design 
of production. In the purest Shakespearean staging 
tradition his emphasis is on platforms, dramatically 
raked. In a modern style, these are arranged against 
an abstract, formalized background making the shift 
from scene to scene fluid and undiscernible since it is 
the setting that gives the scenes their allotted space, 
and the miracle of lighting, luminous form. Rightly, 
his emphasis, like Houseman’s, is on the actor, and 
here Dorothy Jeakins’s starkly arresting costumes 
add character, color, and dimension to the scene. The 
effect is one of great beauty, power, and, above all, 
simplicity, making of their combined efforts a true 
work of poetic theatre art. 

The high excellence of the players, headed by Louis 
Calhern as King Lear, makes it indeed difficult to 
single out any one as outstanding since, to a man, they 
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he could accomplish, Begorra—whereupon he becomes 
completely entertaining. His Lady Cicely is a lovely 
middle-aged woman of determination, charm, and con- 
siderable intelligence who ealeulatingly contrives, with 
feline cunning masking as common sense, to accom- 
plish her avowedly noble ends. She demonstrates her 
belief that all men are basically good and, practicing 
what she prattles, gains her way with men who, be- 
ing cursedly culpable, believe they are gaining theirs. 
She is beguiling guileful as she chatters away, con- 
cocting her persuasive brew which she distills with 
charm and femininity; the result, a potion that is a 
heady draught for a man whose heart and head are 
out of joint, as were Captain Brassbound’s, and as, 
apparently were Shaw’s too, for Cicely is a gem of 
a characterization, which cannot be said for the play 
as a whole. 

Edna Best was a sheer delight as Lady Cicely, 
beautiful as a Renoir come to life, adorably feminine, 
ingratiating, irritating, and lovable, and so she, under- 
standably, swept before her all the obstacles that mere 
males bog down with. Happily enough, she is blest 
with the rare gift of making personal contact, even 
identification, with her audience; at least contact with 
the male members, and one seems to sense the very 
perfume she wears and longs to hear her whisper its 
name confidentially, which makes her completely dis- 
arming and ourselves helplessly bemused and _ ulti- 
mately vanquished. We do not wonder that Shaw’s 
love-weighted sleeve stuck in the typewriter doing this 
portrait of his beloved Ellen. 

The last act, in which the U. S. Navy “has landed” 
and effects a comic-opera finish, is hilariously funny, 
and Loring Smith (Captain Kearney) played it 
briskly and with relish, warmth, and dry humor, 
recognizing, no doubt, that the lady was the proto- 
type of our “dear Mom” creation. John Archer was 
splendid as the young and aggressive He-man adoles- 
cent, Captain Brassbound, who as a pirate on the high 
seas wreaks his vengeance on society for a personal 
injury, which error of action and falsity of motive 
Lady Cicely prettily deflates. He was the perfect 
brash and brusque masculine foil to the lady, naive 
and arrogantly male, and a thoroughly credible fig- 
ure. The remainder of the large cast, comprised en- 
tirely of men, was consistently excellent for which 
the imaginative and vital direction of Morton DaCosta 
is to be complimented. Ben Edwards’ striking and 
highly individual settings helped immeasurably, and 
Emeline Roche, who designed the costumes for the 
men—pirates and natives, although, giving credit 
where credit is due, special kudos must go to Uncle 
Sam for the U. S. Navy uniforms. In retrospect, 
“Captain Brassbound’s Conversion” is Lady Cicely’s 
field day, and a zestful, winning holiday is provided 
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when in such excellent hands as those who produced 
it in the New York City Theatre Company in January. 

“The Royal Family,” the bright ’20s comedy of 
popular theatrical clan by George Kaufman and Edna 
Ferber, the second revival at the City Center, was, 
with the exception of the captivating playing of Ethe! 
Griffies as Fanny, the grande dame of the family, and 
Theodore Newton, as the unctuous millionaire who 
courts Julie, quite a disappointment. 


Miss Griffies 
bristled with theatrical temperament and instinctivel; 


took stellar advantage, sometimes dramatic, sometimes 
comic, as Fanny would, which gave the production 
what style and theatre glamor it had. The rest of the 
cast playing the Cavendishes completely lacked the 
fllip of temperament and the authority of theatrical 
distinction and were consistently colorless and dull, 
Ruth Hussey, as Julie, had no theatre flair whatsoever 
or for a moment suggested a stage personality. She 
dressed and conducted herself like a thoroughly pe- 
destrian bridge-playing, committee-sitting suburban 
matron, minus flavor, color, or style. As for John 
Baragrey, as Tony Cavendish, he likewise lacked the- 
atrical zest, aplomb, and a flair for comedy, as did 
Peggy Ann Garner, as the youngest Cavendish. In- 
stead of temperamental family of stage artists who 
continually spark one another—sometimes to hilarious 
friction—these Cavendishes appeared merely as a 
rude, noisy, tiresome tribe who soon got tedious. This 
made of the production yesterday’s schmalz with no 
spontaneous joie de vivre and was indeed heavy going. 

It was “Richard II” that first presented Maurice 
Evans to us as a distinguished Shakespearean actor 
in 1937, and the tragedy, magnificently directed by 
Margaret Webster, was a great success, here and on 
its national tour, as was their subsequent production 
of “Hamlet,” which makes the NYC Theatre Com- 
pany’s current revival of “Richard II” memorable. 
The original handsome settings of Ben Edwards, to- 
gether with the rich and characterful costumes of 
Emeline Roche, have been displayed again so that the 
present revival has the vitality and power of the origi- 
nal. The acting company, too, is consistently su- 
perior, and a genuine treat was assured us. Evans, 
here as heretofore, is a persuasive and polished actor 
and reflects the true artist’s humility when interpre- 
tating the Bard to whom his approach is direct and 
animated with great intensity. His character por- 
trayal is executed with great facility and ease and 
pronounced “trippingly on the tongue,” and to his 
zest Evans adds terse, modern precision, rhythm, and 
pace; he is a stylist in Shakespearean interpretation. 
In “Richard II”—the “skipping King,” a superficial 
fellow, a man without depth, or the backbone of pro- 
fundity, a sentimentalist and a voluptuary—Evans' 
style and blithe handling of the role stand him in 
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ind his early stylist phase. With his acute percep- 
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niversal import and so grounded a theatre culture. 
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: consequence, as the beauty, vitality, and authority 
f “Richard II” irrefutably proclaim. 






Mr. Evans’ superior performance is matched by 
e keen, vigorous portrayals of Kent Smith as Bol- 
ugbroke, Bruce Gordon as Mowbray, Reynolds Evans 
3 York, Louis Hector, as Northumberland, among 
the men; while a moving scene as the Duchess of 









Gloucester was contributed by Cavada Humphrey. 
Betsy Blair, as the Queen, was suitably wistful, proud, 
aud unhappy. Miss Webster’s direction is again ad- 
rable, being resourceful, vital, and imaginative, 
ceeping the production within the somewhat formal 
style that was Shakespeare’s then, yet never sacrific- 
ng the warm, human element which stimulates the 
vufliets. The tragedy moves speedily, bristles with 
vigorous tensions, and is always colorful and theatri- 
ally exciting. We owe many thanks to her for this 
splendid revival, as we do to Mr. Evans, not only for 
us etirrmg performance, but for his rich steward- 
‘lp as artistic supervisor of the three productions 
that comprised the NYC Theatre Company’s winter 
season, 
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‘loquently staged and is the most exciting and artis- 
teaily rewarding presentation of Shakespeare that 
we have seen either here or abroad. Not since 
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temporary implications which, while obliquely dis- 
cerned, are none the less incisive. 

The hoary debate as to the suitability of “King 
Lear” to staging—which, it seems, began with Charles 
Lamb’s dismissal of the tragedy—has once and for 
all been silenced in Houseman’s lucid and perfectly 
integrated production. Obviously, the argument has 
for the most part been about the role of Lear, not the 
play as an entity, and has been perpetuated by star- 
directors who failed to match the perfection of the 
characterization with an equally unified, significant 
It is true, the 
turbulence of these men and women contending for 


production of the tragedy as a whole. 


power is the reflection of Lear’s times, but Shake- 
speare’s wild fury went beyond and excoriated the 
very nature of man in this his anatomy of madness. 
In fact, here he wrote at white heat, obsessed with 
man’s obsession of evil. The arrogance, smugness, 
lack of wisdom, and rank injustice Lear displays in 
the very first scene show him clearly lacking in 
sanity, and from this scene on all are affected by, and 
reflect to some degree or other, Lear’s imbalance, let- 
ting love out and lust for power in. This act of 
Lear’s provides the focal point from which the sub- 
sequent variations on madness extend in centrifugal 
pattern. Houseman composed his staging in this 
manner as in a musical composition in which he states 
his leit motif in the opening and develops the thematic 
variations as the tragedy mounts to the final coda 
which resolves all in the devastation of death. The 
traditional contradiction in producing Lear is in this 
manner overcome, for the King and his descent into 
madness is but one dramatie tension, and the varia- 
tions on this emotional deviation from the norm pro- 
vide contrasting and heightened tensions that acceler- 
ate to the smashing climax, the last scene. 

Ralph Alswang, who created the setting and light- 
ing, is Houseman’s perfect collaborator in the design 
of production. In the purest Shakespearean staging 
tradition his emphasis is on platforms, dramatically 
raked. In a modern style, these are arranged against 
an abstract, formalized background making the shift 
from scene to scene fluid and undiscernible since it is 
the setting. that gives the scenes their allotted space, 
and the miracle of lighting, luminous form. Rightly, 
his emphasis, like Houseman’s, is on the actor, and 
here Dorothy Jeakins’s starkly arresting costumes 
add character, color, and dimension to the scene. The 
effect is one of great beauty, power, and, above all, 
simplicity, making of their combined efforts a true 
work of poetic theatre art. 

The high excellence of the players, headed by Louis 
Calhern as King Lear, makes it indeed difficult to 
single out any one as outstanding since, to a man, they 
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give forthright, clearly defined, deeply felt, and ring- 
ingly projected interpretations of their individual 
parts, each fulfilling his function perfectly, remaining 
within the bounds of his characterization as well as 
within the theatrical design and their respective scenes, 
yet sustaining the high voltage of unbridled passions 
throughout. Calhern reveals extraordinary powers 
in his pereeptive handling of the mad monarch and 
easily encompasses the great range of emotions de- 
manded of him. His scene with the Fool is poignant 
and unforgettable, as is his last scene with the dead 
Cordelia. Wisely Houseman makes no attempt to 
stage the full furore of nature’s tempest on the heath, 
the climax of Lear’s madness. The effect is to make 
it seem but the outward manifestation of Lear’s ex- 
ploding mind, and Calhern, with utmost subtlety and 
almost inhuman power, projects the conflict com- 
pletely. Arnold Moss, too, as Gloucester, gives a 
fine, perceptive, and urgent performance, as do Nor- 
man Lloyd as the Fool; Joseph Wiseman, the wily 
Edmund; Wesley Addy, the innocent, upright Edgar; 
Martin Gabel, the loyal Kent; and Edith Atwater, Jo 
Van Fleet, and Nina Foch, the three daughters. All 
contribute the full measure of their fine talents, as do 
the remainder of the large east. With his luminous 
staging, John Houseman gives “King Lear” a com- 
pelling sense of immediacy, veracity, and fiery urgency 
which lends a feeling of portentousness and gives 
pertinence to the closing lines: “The weight of this 
sad time we must obey; /Speak what we feel, not what 
we ought to say.” Fortunately, while the play is no 
longer running in New York, it is scheduled for a 
national tour, beginning in September. 

With Shakespeare’s admonition in “King Lear,” to 
“speak what we feel, not what we ought to say,” taken 
Druten’s current 
comedy suecess, “Bell, Book, and Candle,” starring 
Rex Harrison and Lilli Palmer, two favorite British 
actors, who proved their mettle in recent seasons as 
Henry VIII and Cleopatra. Liking nothing better 
than a genuinely funny comedy, we went with great 
expectaney since we relish van Druten’s clowning, 
especially when he deals with sex, which invariably 


to heart, we confront John van 


in his dish of comedy is treated as a sauce—spicy, 
Too, van Druten’s characters are in 
the main genuine, and his basic situations sound, 
giving his comic acrobatics validity and point. When 
the final eurtain fell on “Bell, Book, and Candle,” 
however, we were still waiting to laugh, this despite 
the ease, charm, and sheen of the two stars and their 
excellent supporting company of three, Jean Adair, 
Scott MeKay, and Larry Gates. What happened 
meanwhile, or rather, what did not happen? 


vet dunkable. 


As the first-act curtain rises, we are presented with 
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a charming woman elegantly attired in a Valenting 
type hostess gown, draped before the glowing heart! 
in George Jenkins’s equally elegant Murray Hill 18th 
century-style, Sloane-type living room. The light: 
are becomingly low, making the artificial Christmas 
tree glow, as the woman strokes her Siamese eat. 
Pyewacket, and purrs out her loneliness, which kitty 
selfishly relishes. It is all very cozy, very pretty, ang 
as sentimentally Holy-Nightish as your annual er 

cer’s calendar. But hear!—the woman is not the id), 
upper class or professional woman wasting away }y 

tween husbands, or lovers, or just between cockta: 
parties, as she appears to be. She insists she is 
witch, the genuine thing, devoid of emotion—she can. 
not love, hence cannot ery, being incapable of huma; 
sentiments—a truly exotic being. Nonetheless, she \: 
quixotically presented to us in this deceptively sent; 

mental attitudinizing. 

This fundamental contradiction stymied us then and 
there. We never believed in the witch woman for a 
moment; and when her much-touted sorcery, plus that 
of her garrulous old aunt and dashing young brother 
witches, too, merely consists of fouling up telephon 
‘alls, opening locked doors, and making the tenant 
upstairs, a middle-aged publisher on whom our star 
witch has long had her wandering eye, enter after sh 
lights some fireworks in a bow! and says abacadabra 
or what sounded to us like Tsschkish—well, her sor 
cery settled in ashes then and there. Need we add, the 
publisher succumbs to her wiles, forgets about his 
finaneée, and takes possession immediately? = Th 
love-nest antics, consisting of the pair being in and 
out of each other’s arms, and on or off the sofa, cor 
tinue rapturously for two acts, with kitty modest! 
isolated in the kitchen. It develops, when the mar 
rationalizes that they had better make a good thins 
legal and marry. that this solution had never evel 
occurred to her since, being a witch, she is not | 
What ite! 
prompted her to make a play for him is left discreet!) 
unexplored. Sufficient to say that when the bemuse 
male sees through her sorcery he drops her flat. How 
ever, she has spoiled him for his finaneée, and so } 
returns to find that the witch has become a Murra) 
Hill recluse—even her cat walked out on her, an 
with him went her mysterious powers, leaving be 
tearfully human, and in love, and a movie critic. 

There we have it, and still waiting for the comed) 
simply because we never believe in the witch-wome! 
or the basic premise for a moment. Of course, beins 
human, we tut-tutted about those inhuman weeks dur 
ing which the poor man hibernated with her—or what 
Possibly we like our witches on a broom, hardly ‘ 


love with him, being ineapable of love. 


Sloane-type decor, and consequently not in evidence 
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but a modern witch on a Hoover handle—it has its 
amusing possibilities, if the AC can take it. Yes, the 
idea has immense unrealized comic possibilities, if not 


confused with sentimental literalism, but imaginatively 
presented with comic necromancy in engaging exotic 


dimensions that it provokes. The only thing that 
made attendance agreeable was the likeable personali- 
ties and the technical dexterity and polish of the per- 
formers. Of these Mr. Pyewacket was the wisest— 
he walked out on the goings-on when the bloom had 
blown off. Perhaps the difficulty lies in the fact that 
the “bell, book and candle” of the title are not acces- 
sories of witcheraft at all, but are reserved exclusively 
as accessories of chureh ritual. This misrepresenta- 
tion, paradoxically enough, may conceivably account 
for the play’s success—an idea that provokes more 
humor in us than the goings-on on the stage, since we 
relish irony. No doubt the author will appreciate 
this if, perchance, he, too, was prompted when writing 
to speak what he feels, not what he ought to say. 

Ibsen’s “An Enemy of the People,” adapted by 
Arthur Miller, was staged here in January for a brief 
run, with Frederic March and his wife, Florence Eld- 
ridge, starring as Dr. and Mrs. Stockmann, and with 
Morris Carnovsky as the doctor’s brother. The direc- 
tion was in the adroit hands of Robert Lewis. After 
Ibsen had been persecuted and humiliated for writing 
what many consider his masterpiece, “Ghosts,” he was 
judged an enemy of the people and was made an out- 
east by his countrymen for his ruthless expose of so- 
ciety. In Dr. Stockmann he stages his protest and 
interprets himself as the martyred doctor who is per- 
secuted by his townsmen when he discloses his scien- 
tifie findings, namely, that the health-giving mineral 
waters he had been instrumental in discovering and 
promoting, bringing the town increasing wealth and 
eminence as a health resort, are polluted. The Spa 
must close. 

Understandably enough, Ibsen’s anger at the so- 
eiety which was castigating him made him bitter. 
That his resentment bred a desire for revenge and 
made him vindictive is regrettable for in Stockmann’s 
fight for truth he stacks the cards so one-sidedly against 
the doctor that he, to some considerable extent, in- 
validates his argument. Only a single sailor, a man 
who is seldom in his home port, comes to the doctor’s 
support when the publishing of his findings to inform 
the citizenry is blocked. 
servatives, reactionaries, businessmen, and politicians 


Everyone—liberals, con- 


—all eventually unite to obstruct him and even go so 
far as to prohibit his hiring a hall or speaking on the 
street corners to enlighten the public at large. Gen- 
erously, the sailor offers him his quarters where the 
meeting is held, but only leaders of the opposition, 
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plus a few harbor rats who have been coerced into 
attending, are present. In a rage, the foctor excori- 
ates the mob, who are ignorant, stupid, and always 
wrong, and historically, too, have defeated the truth. 
His denunciation isolates him further, as the follow- 
ing day proves, since the attack spreads to his family. 
Determined to fight, Stockmann stands alone at the 
end, with the wolves of the vested interests, who would 
further exploit their countrymen by using the pol- 
It is good 
melodrama, fast, furious, and raucous, and brings 
Stockmann’s issue to a knock-down drag-out fight; 
one constantly expects to hear the referee’s whistle. 


luted mineral waters, howling outside. 


Frederic March, as the embattled doctor, blusters 
’ vigor- 
ous, sincere, and honestly befuddled as is characteristic 
of men in the scientific field who, dealing with experi- 


and strides through the production “on high,’ 


ments in pure science, bungle when confronted with 
the contradictions in human nature. Miss Eldridge, 
as Mrs. Stockmann, proves a sympathetic and warm 
companion and plays earnestly and with complete 
conviction. 
Mayor, gives the finest performance, eschewing the 


Morris Carnovsky, as the reactionary 


melodramatic distortions the others indulge in and 
looming the larger for his clear-cut, incisive, and lucid 
portrayal; as always, he is the finished artist. Art 
Smith, as the doctor’s father-in-law, and Fred Stewart, 
as Aslaksen, contribute good performances, combining 
with the remainder of the east in lending theatrical 
effectiveness to Ibsen’s diatribe against his country- 
men of the late 19th century. The fact that the psy- 
chology of people has changed little lends the play 
considerable pertinence today and makes the reviva! 
worth while. 

Sydney Kingsley’s new play, “Darkness at Noon,” 
based on Arthur Koestler’s novel of the same name 
and starring Claude Rains, presents in arresting 
theatre terms the struggles of an aged-in-the-Revolu- 
tion, Communist Party leader, one Rubashov, who, like 
many of the Old Guard Bolsheviks, was exterminated 
in the ’30s on the pretext of “political deviation.” 
Ironically enough, Rubashov is eventually caught in 
the web of his own ruthless logie and executed after 
a forced confession and a mock trial. Offhand, re- 
garding the pertinent and compelling quality of the 
book as rich theatre potential, it strikes us that the 
cinema would be the playwright’s logical first choice 
as a medium for its dramatization. Obviously this 
thought was uppermost in Kingsley’s mind for he 
chose to use the familiar film flash-back device to pre- 
sent objectively the novel’s subjective quality. The 
author presents the play entirely within the prison, 
from the time of Rubashov’s arrest to his execution, 
and switches to climactic moments in the prisoner’s 
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past political life—there was no other, for he was 
head, heart, and soul in the Revolution—which flash- 
backs alternate with the scenes of his inquisition in 
prison. Thus we are shown the nature of the Red 
official’s party-line deviations, a revelation that in- 
cisively illustrates the vicious means political expedi- 
ency dictates when pursuing a path where “the end 


’ 


justifies the means.’ Oceasional scenes in which 
Rubashov tap-communicates with other prisoners ex- 
pand the play with a striking antiphonal effect besides 
serving as a neat device for the necessary exposition. 
Mr. Kingsley has done a highly commendable job of 
stage transference as well as staging of the produc- 
tion. His direction is incisive, flexible, and alert, and 
Claude Rains, as Rubashov, gives a sound perform- 
ance, powerfully portraying the man made of logie, 
reason, and philosophy, an abstract creature which, 
like some mythical monster, devours himself when the 
conflict of human impulses develops within him dur- 


ing his imprisonment and torture. Immeasurable as- 


sistance is given Kingsley in the ingenious setting 
provided by Frederick Fox that enables him to move 
Rubashov from the cell into the prison-court area 
This space serves for the major scenes, and 
additional areas rise behind and beside Rubashov, pro- 
viding the several cells with which he communicates. 
The setting is ingeniously contrived, and its flexibility 


freely. 


permits a brisk pace in playing. However, the stage, 
being literal, is cruel, and Rubashov moving from 
cell to scene and back throughout the evening as the 
drama unfolds, and the similar device in the movies— 
one of camera scene-to-scene dissolves—give entirely 
different effects: thought transference on the screen 
in the scenes in memory, and objective action on the 
stage with no illusion about it. Thus the stage move- 
ment is arbitrary rather than psychologically illumi- 
nating. 

Despite this technical handicap, the play, as a case 
history of the dispassionate politico-philosopher with 
his abstracted Weltanshauung which disavows Men- 
“chenbegreifness is constantly interesting. That it is 
not completely absorbing and emotionally provocative 
lies in Rubashov’s character as he places himself be- 
yond our sympathies and arouses merely detached con- 
templation, making of his self-ordained execution an 
ironical comment. This irony is vividly revealed in 
the torture scene in which his political writings are 
flung in his teeth and constitute the self-incriminating 
evidence which leads to the mock trial fully demon- 
strating that now the “means have become the end.” 
It is a play all thinking people will want to see, and 
those who think they think should be compelled to, 
for our present world conflict shows how pertinent is 
the play’s premise and to what extreme party-line 
acrobatics have gone among satellite countries. 
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Aside from the excellent acting of Claude Rains, 
there is an outstanding performance given by Aler- 
ander Scourby as another of the Old Guard Revoln- 
tionists, wise, weary, and ruthless, as was Rubashov, 
who comprehends everything, but understands noth- 
ing. As Rubashov’s part-time mistress, Kim Hunter 
is suitably touching. Walter Palance, as the official 
representative of the vicious, blind young Communists, 
while a fine sinister figure, strikes us as inadequate, 
lacking completely in stage presence, inner conviction, 
and authority. 

DECCA Records, which has done a superb job in 
recording LP albums of such distinguished dramatic 
suecesses as “Medea,” “The Cocktail Party,” and 
“Death of a Salesman,” has outdone itself in produc- 
ing an LP recording of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s opera, 
“The Consul.”!- DECCA’s recorded version features 
the original Broadway cast headed by Patricia Neway, 
who created a sensation in the challenging leading role, 
and Marie Powers, whose earlier success in the opera, 
“The Medium,” also by Menotti, was a comparable 
achievement. “The Consul’ recently opened in Lon- 
don where it is being cordially received. The grip- 
ping urgency and immediacy of the opera’s modern 
libretto, which is in English as are all Menotti’s 
operas, and the rich lyric and dramatic qualities of 
the music, expertly conducted by Lehman Engel, bring 
the full effect of the performance to the listener. The 
recorded version is only slightly cut which, inciden- 
tally, improves the work for we are struck again by 
some unevenness in the musical quality of the score 
and the sustained impact of the libretto. The consist- 
ently powerful quality of the arias, duets, trios, and 
the arresting second act quintette which are outstand- 
ing because here the basic conflict in the characters is 
magnificently heightened in the musical treatment, is 
lacking in the conventional incidental music that covers 
action. The third act strikes us as redundant, espe- 
cially so the vision scene, probably because it is the 
third vision in the story, and the freshness and vitality 
are gone from the device which earlier provides ex- 
cellent musical contrast. Be that as it may, tightened 
as the score is in the recorded version, the beauty 
and power of the music now predominate. Patricia 
Neway gives an inspired performance, for hers is a 
rare voice, both in quality and in the artistry of her 
handling of it, just as hers is an arresting theatre 
personality. Miss Neway has a brilliant future, and 
since this is her first recorded opera, it may well prove 
to be a collector’s item in time. Miss Powers, Gloria 
Lane, and Cornell MacNeil, too, give excellent ac- 
counts of themselves, as do the remainder of the sup- 
porting cast. 


1 For a review of the original production, see SCHOOL 
AND Society, September 16, 1950. 
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THE TUITION PLAN’S FORUM ON “WHOSE 
RESPONSIBILITY IS EDUCATION?” 

Tue llth annual luncheon-forum of the Tuition 
Plan, held at Sherry’s, New York City, February 8, 
was attended by approximately 300 guests and had 
ys the principal speakers William F. Russell, presi- 
lent, Teachers College, Columbia University, and Roy 
. Larsen, president, Time, Inc., and chairman of the 
National Citizens Commission for the Publie Schools, 
who diseussed the question, “Whose Responsibility 
fs Education ?” 

A high light of the oceasion was the presentation 
f the Tuition Plan Award for Outstanding Service 
+) Education to Norman Cousins, which was accepted 
in absentia for Mr. Cousins, who is in India on a spe- 
jal assignment for the Department of State. Terry 
Ferrer, educational editor of Newsweek and chairman 
ff the Jury Award, presented the medal with the fol- 
wing citation : 

Because, as chairman of the Governor’s Fact-Finding 
‘ommission on Education in Connecticut, he worked tire- 
essly to interest the citizens of his state in their schools; 

Because he has proved that citizens and education do 
mix; 

Because through his efforts and those of the commis- 
sion, Connecticut’s boys and girls will be taught in safer, 
»righter schools; 

Because he and the commission helped Connecticut 
citizens to feel a concern for improving the lives of their 
teachers both financially and communitywise ; 

Because, with the members of the commission, he pro- 
jueed a significant report which is of lasting value not 
mly to educators but to people everywhere ; 

Because he is the symbol of 38,000 people who want 
their children to have a better education for life and for 
citizenship ; 

For these reasons, we, as members of the jury, present 
43 our candidate: Norman Cousins. 


The award was accepted by Chester Bowles, former 
Governor of Connecticut, for Mr. Cousins who, in a 
cablegram expressing his “warm sense of pleasure and 
gratitude,” stated : 

But make it clear, first of all, that I regard the award 
as the property of the citizens of Connecticut for their 
inspired demonstration that citizens and education can 
mix, and mix effectively. I consider too that the award 
is for the entire commission membership and not merely 
for the chairman, who was less a field general than a 
Monday morning quarterback. Nothing I have ever done 
has given me more personal satisfaction than working with 
Mrs. Mahoney, Mrs. Thompson, Carl Gray, Merlin Bishop 
—a wonderful team and wonderful human beings... . 

Dramatic partnership between citizens and educators 
in planning for better schools and for a better world is 
the first order of business in American education today. 

Rudolf Neuburger, president of the Tuition Plan, 
announced that the study of the role and function of 
the private school in American life that has been con- 
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ducted by Allan V. Heely, headmaster, the Lawrence- 
ville (N. J.) School, under the auspices of the plan’s 
Educational Research Fund, has been completed and 
that the findings will be published in book form under 
the title, “Why the Private School,” by Harper & 
Brothers later in the spring. 

In diseussing “Whose Responsibility Is Education?” 
Dr. Russell concluded his brief talk on the ideals and 
opportunities of Americans by saying: 

. I am not talking so much about responsibility as 
opportunity or better yet, if we have a responsibility, it 
is a responsibility for you and me to use our influence 
with our legislatures, with our school boards, with our 
school administrators, with our teachers, and with publie- 
minded citizens everywhere, to maintain opportunity—an 
educational system as the road onward and upward for 
our youth, of character, industry, and talent. Then we 
in America may truly realize the American dream of op- 
portunity for all. Let us so guide American education 
in the future that hope, which springs eternal in the hu- 
man breast, may be a reality in this wonderful country 
of ours. 


Mr. Larsen took as his key the two words, “educa- 
tion” and “responsibility,” pointing out the number 
of media that enter into the education of a people, 
but concerning himself chiefly with what we usually 
eall “formal education,” that given in our nation’s 
schools. Turning to responsibility he called attention 
to the fact that there are two kinds of responsibility— 
primary responsibility and delegated responsibility. 
It is the contention that the primary responsibility 
for formal education belongs to all the citizens of 
this nation. “They must determine the end results 
wanted and provide the best possible means of reach- 
ing those results—delegating to others the responsi- 
bility of carrying out their wishes within the schools.” 

Calling attention to the change in the method of 
educating children as the country grew, a change that 
moved the child from the tutelage of the home to that 
of the small school and on to the complex school sys- 
tems of the large cities, Mr. Larsen emphasized the 
fact that more and more delegated responsibility was 
placed upon the schools than was their due and that 
the citizens have come to blame the educators for 
everything that they think is wrong, “forgetting en- 
tirely their own primary responsibility.” He believes 
it is important that we keep in mind the separation 
of the two responsibilities and not ask the specialists 
to carry the primary responsibility as well as the dele- 
gated responsibility. 

The work of the National Citizens Commission for 
the Publie Schools has revealed that, among some 
100,000 school districts in the country, 973 different 
citizens’ committees—spontaneous local organizations 
—are now working for their local school systems, 
although this figure is by no means inclusive of the 
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number throughout the 48 states. In the program of 
community action, the commission found that it had 
“turned the spotlight on a situation where individual 
initiative could most quickly be aroused and become 
effective.” The commission also “discovered one of 
the reasons for the importance of the private schools.” 
While the citizens provide for the establishment of a 
community public school, there are some who wish to 
delegate the responsibility for the education of their 
own children to other schools. Mr. Larsen believes 
that this has a salutary effect on all the schools, for it 
provides for comparisons, for the trial of new meth- 
ods on a small scale, thus setting “the best possible 
standards to shoot at in developing our public-school 
system.” 

The interest of the citizens of a community in their 


Events. 
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schools not only tends to improve the schools them. 
selves, but also stirs the community to an awarenes 
of responsibility and strength in other quarters. x, 
longer is the burden on the shoulders of the Paren: 
Teacher associations alone, but by the inclusion o; 
all factions it becomes the concern of all, and the com. 
munity as a whole benefits. In other words, in q 
ciding the kind of schools they want, citizens find tha: 
they are “inevitably deciding what kind of community 
they want.” Mr. Larsen closed by quoting from one 
of the statements of the commission: 


Start here, with our schools. You have ¢ 
responsibility here in your own community, and what yo 
do here will affect not only the children in your schools 
but your community itself, and therefore your nation ar 
your world. 





EDUCATION IS NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Epucators face a serious difficulty in the current 
emergency. If they speak up in favor of deferment 
for a certain percentage of the nation’s youth who 
have intellectual ability and show promise, they may 
be charged with concern for their own special inter- 
ests. On the other hand, the public in the present 
crisis seems to have forgotten the concern that was 
shown only a few years ago through its leading or- 
ganizations not only for the maintenance and im- 
provement but for the expansion of educational 
facilities and opportunities. 

The fact that should be stressed more than any 
other is that it was learned during both World Wars, 
but more particularly during World War II, that it 
is impossible to anticipate the kind of trained ability 
that changing conditions may demand. Charles Sey- 
mour, formerly president of Yaie University, pointed 
out in his last annual report (see ScHOOL AND Society, 
January 20) that his university retained courses in a 
variety of specialized subjects under serious financial 
difficulties but that the specialists so trained were 
found to be of great service in meeting needs that 
arose during and after World War II. It was the 
United States Chamber of Commerce that published 
a report with the striking title, “Education: an In- 
vestment in People,” an investment as important for 
war as for peace. A way should be found that is just 
and equable to see that the foundations upon which 
the nation’s present and future depend are not ig- 
nored. In the period of preparedness and training, 
at any rate, it should be possible to spare a few hours 
each day or each week so that those who planned to 
go to college do not lose their momentum by laying 
aside their books. 


In the comparisons that are now being made fr 
quently of the strength of the United States and o/ 
the U.S.S.R. the opinion is unanimous that the power 
of our nation lies in the organization and provisio 
of education. That advantage should be retained, for, 
as was stated in the first of the General Resolution: 
of the Conference on Higher Education in the Na 
tional Service, called by the American Council on 
Education in October, 1950: “The greatest power o! 
the nation lies in well-educated and well-trained me: 
and women.” This principle should be borne in min 
in planning mobilization to meet the emergency.— 


Lik, 


COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA TO PREPARE 
LAY ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Courses at the College of Saint Teresa (Winona 

Minn.) preparing teachers for elementary schools wi 

be open to lay students for the first time in Septembe: 

1951. The courses are an extension of the work of thi 

Saint Clare School of Education, organized by the co 

lege in 1920 to provide professional education for Sis 

ters teaching in parochial elementary schools. Specis 
education in this field has been offered chiefly during 
summer sessions, 

The program to educate lay teachers for elementary 
schools has been set up by the college to help fill th: 
pressing need for teachers in this field. 


The elementary-teacher-education program for lay 
students will be a four-year course at the college, with 
professional education courses concentrated in th 
junior year and a minimum of 180 hours of observa- 
tion and practice teaching planned for the senior year. 

The four-year program will meet education requir’- 
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nents throughout the country, as more states each 
vear require four years of college education for ele- 
mentary teachers. 

The first lay graduates of the college to be pre- 
nared for elementary teaching will receive their de- 
vrees in June, 1953. The college will continue to pre- 
ait teachers for the junior and senior high schools. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN TO 
OFFER M.A. IN RUSSIAN 


Tue University of Wisconsin, for the first time in 
ts history, will offer a program leading to a master’s 
degree in Russian, beginning with the second semester. 


Notes ad News 
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A similar program is offered in only a few other 
schools in the nation. 

Edmund I. Zawacki, chairman of the department 
of Slavie languages, said that the program is a “log- 
ical development of the increased interest shown in 
Russian since the end of the war.” Enrollment in 
the department, which includes both Russian and 
Polish, has steadily increased since the war, while 
over-all enrollment in the university has decreased. 
The majority of students studying Russian plan to 
enter government service. 

The university initiated its first full-scale program 
for Russian language and literature undergraduate 
majors in September, 1950. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending February 12: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 


Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend Kenneth Scott Latourette, Willis 
James Professor of Missions and Oriental History, 
Yale University, has been appointed president of the 
Japan International Christian University Foundation. 


The Reverend Adrian J. Veigle, T.O.R., has been 
reappointed president of Saint Francis College (Lor- 
etto, Pa.). Father Veigle was first named to the 
presidency in 1943 and now begins his third term in 
office. 


Ralph G. Owens, professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing, Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago 16), has 
been appointed assistant dean of engineering to suc- 
ceed Chester A. Arents, whose appointment as co- 
ordinator of research was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, February 10. 


Miriam Theresa Rooney, whose appointment as as- 
sociate professor of law, the Catholic University of 
America (Washington, D. C.), was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, June 26, 1948, assumed new 
duties, February 1, as the first dean of the new School 
of Law, Seton Hall University (Jersey City, N. J.). 


Recent Deaths 

Richard Patten Pooley, dean, Lincoln (Ill.) College, 
died, December 3, 1949, at the age of thirty-five years, 
according to a report sent to ScHoot anp Society, 
February 5, by Raymond Dooley, president. Mr. 
Pooley had served on the staffs of Grinnell (Iowa) 
College and Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.) before 
going to Lincoln College in 1947 as librarian-dean. 


Harold Hitchings Burbank, David A. Wells Profes- 


sor of Political Economy, Harvard University, died, 
February 6, at the age of sixty-three years. Dr. Bur- 
bank had served the university as instructor in eco- 
nomies (1912-14), tutor (1914-19), chairman of the 
board of tutors in history, government, and economics 
(1916-46), assistant professor of political economy 
(1919-23), associate professor (1923-26), professor 
(1926-32), chairman of the department (1927-39) 
and in the David A. Wells Professorship (since 1932). 


Grace Browning, director of the Indianapolis divi- 
sion of social service, Indiana University, died, Feb- 
ruary 7, at the age of forty-six years. Dr. Browning 
had served as instructor (1934-36), School of Social 
Work, Tulane University (New Orleans); assistant 
professor (1937-43), School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration, the University of Chicago; associate pro- 
fessor (1943-45), School of Applied Social Sciences, 
University of Pittsburgh, and in the Indianapolis 
directorship (since 1945). She had also held posts 
connected with welfare in the following organizations: 
ease worker (1925-29), United Provident Association, 
Oklahoma City; associate director (1929-30), Place- 
ment Bureau for the Physically Handicapped, Saint 
Louis County Chapter, American Red Cross; and 
asssistant director (1936-37), Oklahoma State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 


Roger H. Motten, chairman of the department of 
English, Hartford branch, University of Connecticut, 
died, February 7, at the age of seventy-one years. 
Dr. Motten had served as treasurer (1929-37), Trinity 
College (Hartford, Conn.) ; dean and head of the de- 
partment of English (1942-44), Hillyer Junior Col- 
lege (Hartford, Conn.) ; and in the chairmanship of 
the department of English in the Hartford branch 
(sinee 1946). 


Albert Bernhardt Faust, professor emeritus of Ger- 
man literature, Cornell University, died, February 8, 
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at the age of eighty years. Dr. Faust had served as 
instructor in German (1894-96), the Johns Hopkins 
University; associate professor of German in charge 
of the department (1896-1903), Wesleyan University 
(Middletown, Conn.) ; assistant professor (1903-04), 
the University of Wisconsin; and assistant professor 
of German literature (1904-10) and professor (1910- 
38), Cornell University. 


Arthur Tabor Jones, professor emeritus of physics, 
Smith College (Northampton, Mass.), died, February 
8, at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. Jones had 
served as teacher in high schools of Illinois (1900-02) ; 
assistant in physics (1902-03), instructor (1903-06), 
and assistant professor (1906-11), Purdue University 
(Lafayette, Ind.); assistant (1911-14), 
Iowa State College (Ames); and assistant professor 
(1914-19), associate professor (1919-28), professor 
(1928-45), and chairman of the department (1938- 
41), Smith College. 


professor 


Ernest Hutcheson, president emeritus, Juilliard 
School of Music (New York 27), died, February 9, 
at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Hutcheson, who 
was born in Australia, had had a long and successful 
He had 
served as head of the piano department (1900-12), 
Peabody Conservatory of Music (Baltimore) ; head of 
the piano department (1911-41), Chatauqua (N. Y.) 
Institute; and dean (1927-37), Graduate School, and 


president (1937-45), Juilliard School of Musie. 


career as a pianist, composer, and conductor. 


Harriet Isabel Ballintine, associate professor emeri- 
tus of physical education, Vassar College (Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.), died, February 9, at the age of eighty- 
six years. Miss Ballintine who had been a pioneer 
in the field of physical education for women, had 
served the college from 1891 until her retirement in 
1930. 
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ALLEN, MERRITT PARMELEE. The Silver Wolf. 
Pp. 216. Illustrated by Allan Thomas. Longmans, 
Green and Company, Ine., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
3. 1951. $2.50. 

Like all the author’s books for the young this has an ex- 
cellent historical and geographical background. 

* 

A Castle and Sixpence. Pp. 

viii+ 181. Illustrated by Decie Merwin. Longmans, 

Green and Company, Inc., New York 3. 1951. $2.50. 

This present-day story of wholesome, natural children in 

England has genuine freshness and charm. 

. 


BRINSON, PETER. Film Discussion Groups in Funda- 
mental Education. Pp. 21. Film Centre Ltd., 167-168 
Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 1950. 1/-. 


This outlines the organization needed to build up, nation- 
ally and locally, a film service and a network of film dis- 
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cussion groups in areas of the world where no such gery: 
and no such groups exist. Pee 


CROSBY, ALEXANDER L. ‘‘ Your Blood Pregsurg », 
Your Arteries.’’ Publie Affairs Pamphlet No, 1, 
Pp. 31. Illustrated. Publie Affairs Pamphlets, ; 
East 38th Street, New York 16. 1951. 20 cents. — 


e 
CRUZE, WENDELL W. General Psychology for Coll, 

Students. Pp. xvi+ 648. Prentice-Hall, Ine., 70 Fist 
Avenue, New York 11. 1951. $4.00. 
The approach throughout this book has been scientifie 
the venetic or developmental approach predominates. - 
though every attempt has been made to achieve Simplici: 
and readability, technical accuracy is never sacrificed 
order to achieve this objective. 

td] 


CUNNINGHAM, RUTH, et al. Understanding Grou; 
Behavior of Boys and Girls. Pp. xviii+ 446. Ilys 
trated. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Colleg 
Columbia University, New York 27. 1951. $3.25, 
The author's associates in the writing of this book are 
Anna Elzi, James A. Hall, Marie Farrell, and Made! 
Roberts. It was prepared for the Horace Mann-Line 
Institute of School Experimentation in Teachers Colleg: 


ERIKSON, ERIK H. Childhood and Society. Pp, 39° 
W. W. Norton and Company, Ine., 101 Fifth Aveny 
New York 3. 1950. $4.75. 

This book combines the insights of clinical psychoanalys 
with a new approach in cultural anthropology. 
e 

FLEMING, DONALD. John William Draper and tiv, 
Religion of Science. Pp. ix+205. The University o: 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia 2. 1950. $2.50, 
A whole chapter of 19th-century history is condensed j 
the phrase, “the conflict between religion and science,” w 
our Mother Eve and the proto-Ape jostling for places 
the head of the family tree. 

& 


GARRISON, KARL C. Psychology of Adolescence, } 
xxili + 510. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Ine., > 
York 11. 1951. $4.50. 

This 4th edition has been prepared in order to include t 
findings from selected recent studies of adolescents ; 

some eases substitution has been made of more recent a: 
inclusive data for data secured from earlier sources. 


e 
Education in the Netherlan 
Pp. 108. Illustrated. Netherlands Government | 


formation Office, The Hague. 1950. 
This is simply a description of the various types of scho 
that are to be met with in The Netherlands. 
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AMES, LESLIE. Americans in Glasshouses. Pp. 152 
Henry Schuman, Ine., 20 East 70th Street, New Yor) 
21. 1951. $2.00. 

An impudent, hilarious portrait of America as Europe sees 
it, by a combination Mark Twain, Mr. Dooley, Hymie Ka 

lan, and the Marx Brothers! 


JEFFRIES, VIRGINIA-MURRILL. Calling for Isabel. 
Pp. 177. Longmans, Green and Company, Ine., New 
York 3. 1951. $2.25. 

Written in novel form this is a book with real understand 
ing of young people and their problems. 


LAWSON, JOHN HOWARD. The Hidden Heritage: 
A Rediscovery of the Ideas and Forces That Link th 
Thought of Our Time with the Culture of the Past 
Pp. xiii+572. The Citadel Press, 120 East 20t! 
Street, New York 10. 1950. $3.50. 

The author sees history as more than a succession of dates 
and skirmishes. He is primarily concerned with the lost 
heritage of ideas and forces that have shaped our cultur 
and with the perennial clash between the forces of reactio! 
and those which stand for progress. Exhaustive references 
and a detailed index close the book. 
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1950 Facts About Nursing: A Statistical Summary. Pp. 
193, American Nurses Association, Inc., 2 Park 
Avenue, New York 16. 1950. 50 cents. 
This year the scope of this book has again been expanded ; 
more information on practical nurse status has also been 
added. 
* 
\PDYCKE, JOHN BAKER. The Opdycke Lexicon of 
Word Selection: Illustrative Studies in Dictional Pre- 
cision for Speakers and Writers. Pp. xix+492. Funk 
and Wagnalls Company, 153 East 24th Street, New 
York 10. 1950. $5.00, 
Introduced by a remarkable informative essay on the for- 
mation and growth of the English language, this lexicon 
is the work of a man who has written 27 other books about 
words and the English language. 


SARMA, K. SUNDARA RAMA. Raj-Bhasa Book—I. 
Pp. iv +100 + xix. M. Seshachalam and Company, 
Masulipatam, Madras, India. 1950. 

The Government of Madras has provided for the teaching 
of Hindi, India’s Federal language, and published a sylla- 
bus covering six years in Hindi in August, 1950. This 
is the first book published in the series of Hindi books to 
be used in the new program. 

e 


SCHAPPES, MORRIS U. (Editor). Documentary His- 

tory of the Jews in the United States, 1654-1875. Pp. 
xxx +762. The Citadel Press, New York 10. 1950. 
$5.00. 
With a preface by Joshua Bloch of the New York Public 
Library. in this book the Jews are not seen in isolation 
but always in relation to their neighbors and the develop 
ment of American history as a whole. 
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SPIER, FRED 8S. The Golden Gate: The Will to Per 
fection as the Ultimate Reality: A New Experiment in 
Philosophy. Pp. 264. Terrace Publishers, Inc., 509 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 1951. $3.00. 


This presents the outline of a full system of philosophy 
which combines the latest achievements of modern science 
with ideas of the great philosophers of all ages. 


~ Teaching of History. Pp. xv+222. Illustrated. 
ambridge University Press, 51 Madison Avenue, New 
York 10. 1950. $2.50. 
Issued by the Incorporated Association of Assistant Mast 
ers in Secondary Schools which has had the good fortune 
to be able to draw upon the devotion, knowledge, and ex 
perience of many members and friends. 





BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES 


— A Complete Service — 


Over 2,000,000 magazines on file from which to 
fill your Wants Promptly. 


WE WILL BUY your accumulations of Sets, 
Volumes, and Single Numbers of Educational, 
Scientific, & Scholarly periodicals. 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 


‘Est. 1889) 
Dept. S 56 East 13th St., New York 3 
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WEBSTER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-W ebster 
M2FE than 40,000 of the world’s im- 
portant places listed in one alpha- 





STUDY ABROAD! 


Unesco’s new STUDY ABROAD, 
Volume III lists 28,000 awards— 
scholarships, fellowships, and educa- 
tional exchanges—for the coming year, 
Completely revised in its format, 
Volume III is much easier to use. An 
index tells you what awards are open 
to you (according to nationality), and 
for each award the pertinent informa- 
tion—field of study, where the scholar- 
ship is tenable, conditions, monetary 
value, duration, number available, and 
where to apply—is briefly listed. A 
Unesco publication $1.25 


betical order with concise information, 
historical notes, pronunciations. 177 new 
maps, including 24 full page maps in 
color. 126 ul tables, 1,350 pages. A 
vital aid to clear understanding of world 
events. Thumb index. $8.50. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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June 18-July 28 and July 30-Sept. 1 


Facts come faster on Minnesota’s cool, friendly campus... 
where studying is genuine fun! Here, just 15 minutes from 
six sky-blue lakes, you may select from over 1,500 courses, 
competently taught by a nationally-recognized staff. 

Splendid library and laboratory facilities afford excellent op- 
portunity for graduate work and research . . . right-at-hand 
vacation pleasures, plus stimulating plays, concerts, lec- 
tures and social events will make this a thrilling summer. 


Write now for Helpful Complete Bulletin 


Dean of Summer Session, 558 Administration Bldg. 
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Dean of Summer Session, 559 Administration Bldg. 








